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The aim of this paper is to examine the musical rituals associated 
with the Temple of the Tooth — Dalada Maligawa — in Kandy, Sri Lanka, 
the most sacred and venerated place of worship for Buddhists all over 
the world. Research of this nature has unfortunately not being undertaken 
hitherto although a number of articles and papers have appeared in journals 
and magazines for the purpose of exploring the history and the significance 
of festivals of the Tooth-relic.! Hence this paper is expected to fill a much- 
felt vacuum in the study of Buddhist temple rituals. 


Introduction 


It would be appropriate at the very outset to clarify the notion of 
Musical rituals as it is used here. In strict conformity with the usage accepted 
among Indian musicologists the term Music (sangeeta) used hereto in- 
Corporates song, music and dance (gitam, vadyamca, nrtyamcatrayam samgee- 
famucyate)? — a harmonious blending of these three functional aspects. 
Taking the term ‘ritual’ to stand for the prescribed order of performing a 
teligious service? we may interpret the phrase ‘musical rituals’ to mean the 
totality of religious services in their triple aspects mentioned earlier. And 
as indicated this paper confines itself to a study of these three aspects which 
are found exemplified in the religious service in honour of the sacred Tooth- 
telic of the Buddha. 


According to tradition the sacred Tooth-relic now found in Kandy 
Was first brought to Anuradhapura, the then capital of Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
ftom the Kalinga country in the reign of King Sri Meghavanna (301-328 
A.D.)4 Until this period the kings and the people of the country were in the 
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practice of paying their homage to the sacred Bodhi Tree which had been 
in the sole custody of the Mahavihara (The great Monastery) for five centuries, 
It is very significant to note the reasons why the sacred Bodhi Tree was held 
in such high esteem by both the rulers and ruled. The agricultural community, 
in and around Anuradhapura, very piously believed that the Sacred Bodhi. 
Tree could confer two boons that of producing rain to ensure success in 
cultivation and to guarantee fertility of soil. In the context of such beliefs it 
is not surprising to see that the agricultural populace took no interest in the 
newly brought Tooth-relic which was in the custody of the rival institution, 
the Abhayagiriya. However with a view to awakening the minds of the people 
about the power residing in the Tooth-relic, King Sri Meghavanna installed 
it in a shrine known as Dhammacakka-geha and arranged therewith a great 
festival for the Tooth-relic, with the decree that it should be brought every 
year to the Abhayagiri Vihara.5 Fa Hien, the Chinese Buddhist traveller 
described this annual festival in his Travels® “The orthodox Mahavihara 
does not appear to have been very enthusiastic about the new arrival”.’ 


As revealed in the chronicles up to the end of the Anuradhapura period 
(10th century) the sacred Bodhi was considered as an important and neces- 
sary asset of kingship, but it appears that from the beginniag of the Polanr- 
ruwa period the cult of the Tooth-relic assumed comparatively more 
importance. C.E. Godakumbure corroborates this as follows: 


“The Bo-tree could not be taken to the new capital (Polonnaruwa) 
whereas the Tooth-relic was removed. This sacred object was endowed with 
the powers of making rain, and a belief developed among the Sinhalese people 
that he who possessed this relic had the rightful and legitimate claim to the 
Sinhalese throne.’ 


Consequently the subsequent rulers began laying more emphasis on the 
possession of the Tooth-relic in order to vindicate their rights to the throne. 
It should be noted that with, and consequent to the arrival of the Tooth-relic 
in Sri Lanka a new concept of kingship appears to have evolved possibly 01 
the national ground that the possession of a specifically identified relic of the 
Buddha himself could easily justify a rightful and legitimate claim to the Sin- 
halese throne. With this shift of emphasis a considerable number of literary 
works grew round the sacred Tooth-relic. Among them are Pali Datavamsa, 
Dalada Sirita, Dalada Pujavaliva, and a large number of poetical works of 
the later Kandyan period (17th and 18th centuries) such as Dalada Sirita 
upata, Dalada Hatana, Dalada Sarane Dalada Sinduwa, Dalada Vandanawo, 
Dalada valiva, Dalada Kavyaya etc., 


Viewed in this light we can seewhy in the beginning of the Polonnaruw4 
period itself King Parakramabahu (1153-1186 A.D.) after the death of 
Vijabahu II (1132-1153 A.D.) proceeded to Rohana and brought the Tooth 
relic back in procession to the new capital of Polonnaruwa “all with the 
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obvious intention of consecrating himself as ruler of Rajarattha’? Without 
these Relics his position on the throne would have been insecure in the eyes 
of the Buddhist population.’° 


Rituals And Ceremonies Of The Past 


At this juncture it is necessary to make a detailed study of the rituals 
and ceremonies conducted by various Sinhala Kings of the past in order to 
attain the objective of this article namely musical rituals of the Temple of the 
Tooth-relic in Kandy in their proper historical, religious, social and aesthetic 
perspectives. 


The Culavamsa in recording a description of the ceremonies and rituals 
performed in honour of the sacred Tooth-relic by King Parakramabahu I, 
says that he erected in the middle of the town a splendid temple for the Relic, 
and having brought it in a procession from Rohana “caused” splendidly 
attired dancing girls in many hundreds of (other) costly mandapas, each of 
these being accompanied by people bearing flutes, drums and the like in 
their hands and by bands of female musicians who were like to the heavenly 
musicians (P. gandhabbi) to do honour with their dance, their song and 
music” (to the Relics).7' While giving a narrative of a similar festival 
accorded to the sacred Tooth-relic during the reign of Parakramabahu H 
(1236-1270 A.p.) of the Dambadeni period, the Culavamsa records that the 
“festival was ravishing by reason of the many exquisite dances and songs of 
the dancers who on splendid stages erected here and there, performed while 
assuming different characters diverse dances and sang various songs. The 
noise of the festival was increased by the sound of the five musical instru- 
ments.”"? Then again, King Vijayabahu IV (1270-1272 a.p.) of the 
Kurunegala period performed a festival “filled with the songs of praise of the 
bards who sang festival songs, making thereto on the five instruments fine 
music which spread abroad and charmed the heavens also with the songs of 
the minstrels who again and again let their praises resound.”’73 


According to Culavamsa, at Kurunegala King Parakramabahu IV, 
hot only built a magnificent shrine to house the Tooth-relic but also: pro- 
mulgated an ordinance to regulate the ritual and public celebrations in its 
honour."4 The Dalada Sirita, written in the year 1318 A.D. by Devrada- 
dampasanginavan in the reign of the above King is a Sinhalese literary work 
based on the Pali Dathavamsa. It gives a brief account of the history of the 
‘acted Tooth-relic up to the time of Parakramabahu IV and its concluding 
Portion, the seventh chapter deals with the above mentioned ordinance, the 
tules of conduct to be followed in connection withthe Tooth-relic. It not only 
gives a procedure of the observances but also gives an account of how the 
Kings should conduct themselves in respect of the Relic. Some of the 
Provisionsof this ordinance is of utmost importance to us, as it sheds light on 
the tradition of musical rituals associated to-day with the Temple of the 
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Tooth-relic. Here are some of the relevant passages which would afford 
some insight into the nature of this musical tradition, 


“The members of the public could worship the Relic only from the 
courtyard. Meals as served to the King were offered to the Relic daily; 
the vessels containing the victuals were brought in suspended toa 
decorated pole at either end of it, and with a canopy held over them. 
The attendants had to cover their mouths with a veil when the offering 
of food was brought in to the accompaniment of various drum beats. 
At eight hourly intervals offerings should be made. 


“The victuals offered to the Relic were distributed among the temple 
officials and musicians. 


“The ceremony of bathing was performed at intervals for the Tooth 
Relic. 


“Every year, the Tooth Relic was taken in procession round the capital 
city and exhibited to the populace. 


“After the morning service on the seventh day of the festivities the 
Relic was taken out for its progress through the streets of the city, 
which was decorated... The Casket containing the Relic was taken out 
in the presence of the head of Uturumulu school representatives of 
the Ganavasi and Kiling families, and placed on an ornamental chariot 
to which was yoked a gaily caprisoned elephant with auspicious marks. . 
In front of the chariot walked members of the Sangha each one of them 
the string of protection tied to the chariot chanting paritta. Holy 
water from the silver goblet was sprinkled. 


..On either side of the chariot were functionaries holding white 
umbrellas and fly-whisks. Immediately behind the chariot marched 
the drummers and the musicians attached to the Temple of the Tooth; 
next to them were the drummers and the musicians of the palace. Behind 
them marched the Ministers with detachments of the army as a guard of 
honour to the Relic. 


..The Relic, being taken out of the Casket, was first shown 
to the members of the Sangha, after which the King took it in 
his hand and reverentially placd it on a high asana (seat) specially 
prepared for the purpose, from which those assembled could 
obtain a view of it, while yak-tail fans were waved, the white umbrellas 
were held aloft, Shankhs (conch-shells) were blown and the orchestfa 
played a loud peal of music. 


“An extraordinary procession of this description was held whenever 
rains failed’’.15 
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The passages cited above clearly indicate that the daily offering to the 
Tooth-relic should be made at eight hourly intervals. It also shows how the 
annointing ceremony should be performed along with a description of 
the manner in which the casket should be taken out in procession. It is very 
interesting to note here how the drummers and the musicians attached to 
the Relic chamber should go in front of the Relic while the drummers and 
musicians of the Royal Palace should go behind the Relic. The two words 
dhuraya and vijjatun occurring in the decree™® should be taken to mean 
drummers and musicians’’ and not to mean officials and musicians as it has 
been misconstrued by Hocart and Paranavitana.'8 


In view of these facts it is certain that at the time of Parakramabahu 
IV, there existed two institutions of drummers and musicians, one attached to 
the Relic chamber and the other to the Royal Palace. This also proves 
beyond doubt that the present-day tradition of musicians known as Kavikara 
Maduwa goes back to the times of this decree. 


Taking into account the origins of the above decree, it can certainly 
be said from the language employed therein that the present decree itself 
should be anterior to the Kurunegala period. Culavamsa again records the 
prevalence of this musical tradition during Parakramabahu VI (1412-1467. 
A.D.) of the Kotte period’? and Kirthisiri Rajasinghe (1747-1782 a.p.) of 
the Kandyan period.2° A very important conclusion emerges from these 
studies. On every occasion when homage was paid to the Tooth-relic by the 
Kings the expressions dhuraya (drummers) vijjatun (musicians and dancers) 
vetalika and vandibhatta (songs of praise), pancaturya nada (five musical 
instruments) etc., occur and therefore that homage to the Relic is necessarily 
paid in sangeeta to mean, song, music and dance. Further it is very conspi- 
cuously seen though not agreed upon by many scholars that all art medias 
derived inspiration, sustenance, promotion and encouragement from Buddh- 
ism. According to the oral tradition obtaining now that all religious rituals 
performed in the temple of the Tooth-relic to-day were in existence during 
the period of the last Kings of the Kandyan Kingdom. 


Rituals And Ceremonies Of To-Day ; 
The existing musical rituals in connection with the Tooth-relic can be 


Classified as follows: 


1, Daily Rituals 


a Aluyam Dure Early Morning Service 
b Dahawal Pujawa —Mid-day Service 
© Hende Dure —Evening Service 


2. Weekly Rituals _ 
a Nanumura Mangalle —Bathing or annomting ceremony 
b Hatara Poya _-Four ceremonies connected with the 
phases of the Moon 
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3. Monthly 


a Pasaloswaka —Special Ceremony on the Full Moon 
, Day 
4. Annual Festivals 

a Alutsal Mangalle —The Ceremony of the First offering of 

New Rice after harvest 
Avurudu Mangalle —New Year Festival 

c Esala Perahera —Pageant in the month of Asala (July/ 
August) 

d Kartikeya Mangalle —Feast of Lights in November 


We shall now describe each of these rituals with special emphasis on the 
musical aspects. 


Daily Rituals 


The early morning Service customarily commences at about 5.15 a.m. 
before the main doors of the Temple of the Tooth-relic (Maligawa) are 
opened. The chief drummers, four in number, garbed in their traditional 
costume assemble at the Hewisi Mandapaya (drummers courtyard) which 
is in the Palle Male (lower storey) of the Maligawa and commence beating 
of the drums which include the Tammattama (Kettle drum) Dawula (barrel- 
shaped drum) followed by the Horanawa (Temple Oboe). The rhythmic 
drum-beat pattern observes a regular sequence. “One gives a few beats on 
the kettle-drum then after a pause there begins a steady beat consisting of one 
on the kettle-drum, nine on the fant one in quick and unequal time followed 
by three slower and equal beats with the stick on the drum.”2! The drum 
beat sequence is as follows : 


Drum—Jen, Jen, Jen/ 
Kettle-drum—Kuta, Kititak/kuta, Kita. 


As Hocart humorously observes “the clarinet (oboe) joins in, apparently 
at its own sweet will. The Horane player though subject to his own sweet 
discretion and will plays a variety of tunes, choice being undetermined. 
He selects from his repertoire rich tunes among which are found pieces such 
as Dalada Astaka, Vannam, Sindu and Kavi, When these pieces are played to 
the accompaniment of drums it is heard by the folk with a high degree of 
pleasure and devotion. In the mornings when the drums are beaten 2 fast 
movement (Druta Laya) is adhered to where as in the evening (Hende Dure) 
the same drum beat sequence follows a slow movement. (Vilamba Laya). 
The reasons given by the drummers for these variations in the drum beat 
(Laya) are fascinating particularly from the socio-cultural point of view. 


As for the early morning drumming two interpretations are offered by 
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the drummers themselves. According to one interpretation, the sequence is 
intended to awaken the people from their slumber. A second interpretation 
is that this is a summoning beat for the daily service (Rajakariya) in the Royal 
Court. Both these interpretations are not to be treated as exclusive or alter- 
native; because in fact the same drum sequence can be said to fulfill both 
functions simultaneously. 


As for the evening slow movement, again two interpretations corres- 
ponding to the one offered in regard to the morning movement are suggested. 
In the first place this slow drum beat is meant to announce the completion of 
the day’s royal duty and secondly, it is a reminder to the folk that the most 
tranquil moment has arrived for them to pay their homage to Lord Buddha 
and the sacred Tooth-relic. 


The drummers seem to hold the general opinion that these two drum 
beats and several others referred to in this paper were originally meant for the 
Royal Palace and that they made an offering of it in the name of Lord Buddha 
who according to the Buddhist legend was paid homage to by King Bimbisara, 
thrice a day.?3 


It is only after the completion of the A/uyamdure that the doors of the 
Temple are opened at 5.45 a.m. It is only now that the early morning offering 
is made. When the key of the main door which leads to the upper chamber 
is brought down, the drummers in the Hevisi Mandapaya play a beat known 
as the Gaman Pade (Marching Beat).The morning offering is concluded with 
the beating of the Mangul Bere (Auspicious drum or Kandyan drum) or 
sometimes called the Geta Bere. The beat of the Mangul Bere as played in 
the temple of the Tooth-relic is as follows : It is started with the Deva Pade 
a beat for the Gods in salutation. 


Dave Pade 


Tatjin Takajin Gatakunda Gajin Tarikita 
Kunda Gatagata Gogoda Kunda Gajin Tarikita 
Gata Kunjin Kunda Gajin Gaja Kunjin 

‘Gata Kunda Kundan Jin 


This drum beat is followed by another drum beat known as Guru Pade 
which is meant to salute the teachers of the art. The drum beat is as follows: 


Guru Pade 


Tarikta Kundan Kundan Gin Gin Gattak 
Kundan Kundan Gajin Jigata Gata Kunda 
Kundan Gin Takun Takun Gin Gin Gajin 
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Kundan Jin Gata Tak Kundan] Takajit 

Kundan Gajin Gajintaka Jingata Kundan 

Kunta Kuntaka Gin 

Takkada Doon Kadataka Tarikita 

Jikkada Doon Kadatak Tarikita 

Takkada Doon Jijigata 

Jikkada Doon Jijigata 

Takkada Doon Jikkada Doon 

Takkada Jikkada Doongada Nangada Tarikita 

Kadataka Tarikita Kundan Gajin 

Takajijigata Kadataka Tarikita 

Kuntaka Jin Kundan Gajin?4 

The above beat is now followed by Three Vattams or cycles. The 
drummer’s skill is very often exhibited in this beat. 


The time schedule for the beating of the Mangul Bere varies from each 
service or Tewawa.Thus in the morning and in the day services the Mangul 
Bere is played at the end of offering (Puja) while in the evening service it is 
played at the beginning of the Tewawa. On Wednesdays where the Nanumura 
Mangaile (described elsewhere) takes place the Mangul Bere is played both at 
the beginning and at the end of the ceremony. On the uposatha days (sinhala- 
poya) the tewawa is performed by playing the Mangul Bere at the start. 


The drummers start their morning service with the beating of the drum 
(Dawula) the kettle-drum (Tammattama) followed by the temple oboe. Here 
they play a rhythm known as Thewa Pade (Service beat). This Thewa pade 
is predominantly played in the three services of the day. It is predominant 
because apart from its priority and precedence over other drum beats it is 
played for a long duration. The beat is given below : 


Drum—Jenta, Jegata, Jegagen 
Kettle-drum—/Kuta, Kiti Taka 


Exactly at the time when offerings are made to the Lord Buddha the 
drummers immediately change the above beat and play what is called Buddha 
Pade (Beat of the Lord Buddha) which immediately is the climactic beat 
of the whole ritual. The beat is : 


Drum—Jen, Jen 
Kettle-drum—/Kitat Tat Kitat Kitat 


As and when the offering to the Buddha is made the drummers, instant 
aneously change the above beat and revert to the Tewa Pade until such time 
as the devotees have paid their homage. At the time of the Tewawa the 
horanewa (oboe) accompanies the drumming and the Aoranewa plays the 
Mangala astaka, Dalada Vannam sindu etc., adding serenity to the occasion. 
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This same mode of drumming is resorted to during the mid-day and 
the evening Services. 


The beating of the drums in their aforesaid manner is collectively 
called Sabda Puja (offering of Sounds) — a kind of offering which very proud- 
ly possesses a sacred significance.. 


Dahawal Pujawa is performed every day of the week commencing at 
9.15 A.M. On Wednesdays an additional ritual known as Nanumura Mangalle 
or anointing ceremony is performed in the temple of the Tooth-relic. This 
ceremony needs special mention because it is a feature apparently alien to 
the Buddhist ritualistic tradition. 


Napumura Mangalle 

On Wednesdays after the dawn service the monks on service clean the 
alter and spread a cloth keeping on it the washed golden and silver vessels 
which are used for the anointing ceremony. The monks and the officials in 
attendance bathe and prepare themselves for this ceremony which is performed 
with utmost purity. At about 9.30 A.M. the keys are brought and the main 
gate is opened, whereupon the monks enter the main shrine room. The 
canopy is then brought to the kitchen (Malutenge). A mixture called Nanu, 
a preparation made out of nelli, lime and embula leaf etc., is placed in a 
vessel containing sandal wood is now taken back by the geparala, the store- 
keeper of the temple in a hemakada (pingo) under a canopy along with a 
vessel of hot water and flowers. 


When the pingo is carried in procession the drummers beat the rhythm 
called Gaman hevisiya. The pingo is carried to the relic chamber upstairs 
and when everything is ready for the occasion the conch blower (hakgedikara 
appu) blows the conch which is a signal for the drummers awaiting in the 
hewisi mandapaya. The auspicious drum (Mangul bere) is then beaten. After 
which the circumambulatory procession (vatahevisi) begins in the lower 
chamber. The drummers resume with a rapid beat in front of the shrine. They 
stop, bow with joined hands and walk off drumming to the north side where 
they.stand and repeat the performance, and again on the east and on the 
south sides. Thus they, go round three times ending up in front of the 
shrine.?5 This being the climax of the ceremony, four other events take place 
simultaneously. They are | anointing in the upper chamber where the sacred 
Tooth Relic is kept, 2 singing in praise of Lord Buddha by the four singers 
of the Kavikara maduwa (assembly of singers), 3 the blowing of the trumpet 
known as Nagasinnam (Nagaswaram) and the beating of the drums known as 
Tabboruwa and Dekki and playing of the cymbals and the blowing of the 
oboe (horanewa), 4 playing specially designed rhythm known as the Nanu- 
murapade by the drummers who began the circumambulatory procession. 


When the last mentioned procession round the lower chamber is over 
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the drummers stop and provide for an occasion of complete silence. After the 
brief silence the temple bell peals indicating to the drummers that the waving 
of the lights (Alattibema) is performed in front of the Tooth-relic by two elder- 
ly women — a service function. At this moment the drummers resume 
drumming with the beat of the Alatti pade the rhythm of the waving of the 
light in consonance with the drumming. 


Drum—Jenta Jenata Jena Jen| 
Kettle-Drum — Kuta Kiti Tak 


This Alattipade is played daily at the end of each service. With the 
completion of the alattipade this anointing ceremony conducted on 
Wednesdays is brought to a dramatic conclusion. The routine daily service 
of offering resumes thereafter as usual. 


This symbolic act of anointing which presumably has a deep spiritual 
significance, is accomplished with intense devotion. The alter, the utensils 
used for the daily service are cleaned on the day of anointing. The most 
interesting feature connected with this ceremony is the anointing of the 
Sacred Tooth-relic with the help of a mirror. The sacred fan-shaped circular 
mirror made out of polished metal is held in front of the casket containing 
the Tooth-relic allowing its image to be reflected in it and the scented oil 
is poured on it, by the Chief monk on service. Suggesting the Abhisekha 
or anointing while chanting: 


“Let me anoint the sage’s (Muni) head with the waters of a golden 
pitcher, strained clean mixed with fragrant savours.”” The act of anointing 
and the waving of the sacred lights is done in utmost secrecy leaving no 
opportunity for anyone to witness the ritual.?° 


The ritual apparently alien to the Buddhist tradition is of Hindu origin. 
According to Hindu temple rituals, the anointing ceremony is held in connec- 
tion with the Gods. Even now this custom is seen prevalent in Devales around 
the Temple of the Tooth-relic in Kandy such as Vishnu, Kataragama and 
Pathini. The practice of deifying Kings was prevalent in the history of Sri 
Lanka too and as such all the Hindu rituals held in the Temples found their 
way into the royal palace, as the King was held as divine. (Naradeva).?” The 
last Kings of Kandy who were of Hindu origin seem to have followed the 
practice of their predecessors and dedicated all the palace rituals in honour 
of the Sacred Tooth-relic which was in their custody. Accordingly most of 
the present-day rituals in the Temple of the Tooth-relic such as the Nanumura 
mangalle, Alattibema, Kavikara maduwa, Aluyam dure, and Hendedure find 
their association with the Royal Palace of the past.?8 
Alatti 

A ritual connected with the anointing ceremony seems to have its origia 
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again in the Hindu practice of performing Arati. Dubois in his work 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies says that “this ceremony is perform- 
ed only by married women, courtesans (excluding widows) who wave the light 
— before idols and royal personages’’.29 Though Dubois is of opinion that 
the purpose of this ceremony is to “avert any unpleasant consequences that 
might arise from the baleful glances to which they have been exposed.” Kings 
and Princes often have dancing girls, in their employ who do nothing else 
but perform this ceremony. “After the dancing girls (Devadasis) have finished 
all their other duties in the Temple, they never fail to perform this ceremony 
twice daily over the images of the gods to whom their services are dedicated”.3° 
It is quite evident from this description that the ritualistic practice of 
waving the light by women in the presence of the Sacred Tooth-relic was the 
result of Hindu manners and customs. 


Kavikara Maduwa 


Four singers comprise the Kavikara Maduwa. The silver Udekki and 
Panteru are their traditional musical instruments used when they are singing 
in praise of the sacred Tooth-relic. These singers are called upon to do their 
services on Wednesdays when the anointing ceremony is performed on Poya 
Days, on the days of the exposition of the sacred Tooth-relic and on the days 
of the Esala pageant. 


As mentioned earlier when discussing the Royal decree proclaimed by 
King Parakramabahu IV, the two institutions namely the institutions of 
drummers and musicians prevailed in ancient times as well, and this fact is 
further supported by recording historical evidence. From this evidence it is 
clear that the present Kavikara maduwa or the institution of singers is an 
unbroken continuationg of an age-old noble tradition. The expression 
kavikara maduwa was used to denote this institution during the last decade 
of the Kandyan Kingdom.3!_ Writings of Davy and the records pertaining 
'o the period available in the British Museum bear testimony to the fact that 
the kavikara maduwa was attached to the Royal Palace. 


. “The Kavikara Maduwe Mohandiram Nilami had the direction of the 
King’s company of singers, about thirteen in number. The late King was 
fond of music, and his band frequently performed before him playing on 


certain instruments at the same time that they sung”? 


_ That the Court singers (Vandi bhattas) were in the practice of singing 
= Praise of the King is evident from such early records as the Perakumba 
Sirita the first panegyric in Sinhala, written during the reign of Parakrama- 
bahu VI of Kotte. 


_The Kavikaramaduwa of the Kandyan period, its purpose their nature 
nd its participants are revealed in the documents in the British Museum. 
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“Tt is customary for the Kavikara maduwa to sing in praise of the King 
with or without the musical instruments such as Udekki and Talampota. | 
was expected of the Kavikara maduwa to sing praises on special occasions 
when the King awakes, goes to rest, and when duties for the day are comple 
ed”. The poets are expected to sing their own compositions as well as excerpts 
from Srinama, Srngara, Pavana etc. (These are some of the well known 
panegyrics of the period). Bintenne Swami, Uwe Mohottalas, Bunnepam 
Ekanayake rala and others who served the Royal courts have themselves 
composed works in extolling King Rajasinghe. It is evident that Munkotuve 
rala, Wadugodapitiye Lokurunaide and another who belonged to the category 
of impromptu poets also belonged to the Kavikara maduwa.33 


Besides these panegyrics there exists an abundance of poetical work 
of the same period, which were composed about the Sacred Tooth-reli. 
To mention a few important ones: Dalada Sirita Upata,34 Dalada Hatane}' 
Dalada Sarane,36 Dalada Sindu,37 Dalada Astaka,?® Dalada Waliya» 
Dalada Kavi*® Dalada Vamsa Kavi.4" It is very likely that some at leas . 
of these works were utilized by the participants in the Kavikara maduwa t0 
sing in praise of the Sacred Tooth-relic. 


The four persons now serving in the Kavikara maduwa of the Sacre | 
Temple claim their descent from the Kavikara maduwa of the past, ant 
they continue to sing praises such as Dalada Asirvada, Sindu, Vanam, 26 
Kavi. Although these songs are not allowed to be recorded the writer had tht 
privilege of having access to them and taping for the purpose of understanding 
their musical significance. The knowledge so gained showed that the Dalads 
Asirvada betrays the influence of the chanting of pirit (Pali, Paritta) as is 
done by the Buddhist monks of the Siamese sect. As for the Dalada Sint 
they seem to follow the musical pattern of the panegyrics of the Royal Cout. 
The Dalada Vannama adheres to the sound pattern of Udara Vannama, vil 
Dalada Kavi follows the rhythmic pattern of the Gajaga Vannama — bot 
being two popular Vannams of the Kandyan Dance Tradition.” Tr 
members of the Kavikara maduwa do participate even today in the ann? 
Esala pageant singing praises adhering to the ancient customs. As for the 
tradition during the time of King Parakramabahu IV in the Kurunegt 
period this group of singers immediately followed the casket of the Tooth 
elic in the procession. These members of the Kavikara maduwa who asp 
of their service tenure enjoy land holdings and the produce therefrom. 


. : f 
Nagasinnam 


A group of five members constitute the Nagasinnam, so named aft 
one of the main instruments Nagasinnam (Nagasvaram). The other four pls 
Tabboruwa or sometimes referred to as Maddale a small drum, Det 
Talampota (Cymbals) and sinnama (a kind of oboe). All of South Indian 0" 
excepting the last mentioned. This group of musicians come to render th 
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services on the same day as the Kavikara maduwa but take their place 
separately. I identify this set of musicians in the Dhuraya mentioned in the 
Royal decree contained in the Dalada Sirita. 


Hatara Poya 


Quarters of the moon are sacred to the Buddhists in Sri Lanka. The 
month consisted of two lunar fortnights called pura and Ava paksaya corres- 
ponding to the Indian Sukla (waxing) krsna paksa (waning) or the bright and 
the dark halves of the moon. Thus, it was usual to reckon time from the 
moon.#3 The Ist, 8th, 15th 23rd days of the lunar month are recognized as 
pohoya = Poya(Pali-uposatha, Skt, Upavasatha) days and most of the Buddhist 
devotees observe the noble eight precepts and the monks the Pratimoks as 
on these days. There exists a traditional drumming ritual called Poya hewisi 
in the Buddhist temples in Sri Lanka associated with these Poya days. 
However, in the past separate musical rituals seem to have existed in this 
connection. For example separate musical instruments were used in paying 
homage to this sacred day. Dawul, Tammettan poya hewisi, Horane poya 
hewisi, Bera Poya hewisi, Sak Poya hewisi#4 are such musical rituals performed. 
What appears to be very popular now is the habit of playing all the musical 
instruments together throughout the whole day of the Poya. This is done on 
special occasions such as on the Vesak (Vaisakha) full-moon day. Singing and 
music are the two striking features of this poya-hewisi. According to the 
tradition, poya hewisi commences with an invocation to the Triple Gem, Buddha 
Dhamma and Sangha recited by the drummers. This is followed by rhythm 
and competition on the part of the drummers to exhibit their skill and virtuosi- 
ty in their Art. They beat the Tewa hewisi walinade, Matrahewisi of the five 
drumming. Dekum At, Vandamanam Saudam, Talam, Awadanam, to the 
accompanyment of singing. With the beat of the pin padaya bestowing merit 
on the Gods, the Poya hewisi comes to a finale. 


In order to announce the commencement of the Poya the chief drummers 
of the temple of the Sacred Tooth-relic assemble at the drumming quarter 
of the Temple for the usual fevava which always precedes the auspicious 
moment heralding the Poya and begin the tevawa by beating first the tradi- 
tional mangul bere followed by three Vattams cycles of drumming after which 
the hewisi is played in the following rhythm to announce the Poya : 


Jenkuru Jen Jen Jengak Kadataka Jen Jenjengak 
Jenkuru Jengak Jen 


__ After this special drumming meant for the Poya day the musjcal 
Tituals associated with the usual tewawa take place. 


John Davy in his account of the interior of Ceylon mentions four great 
national festivals4s namely the Avurudu Mangalle (feast of the New Year 
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in April) the Perahera the annual Asala pageant in July/August) 3. Kartika 
Mangalle (feast of lights) celebrated in November for the prosperity of the 
Kingdom with the blessings of God Kataragama (Skanda)*°. Alutsal Mangalle 
the feast of new rice, kept in honour of the completion of harvest in the 
month of January each year. 


Kandy Esala Perahera 


The above festivals are celebrated up to date in the Temple of the 
sacred Tooth-relic with much ritualistic significance. But the most important 
of the four festivals is the annual Esala pageant. It is an event of great 
historical and cultural significance. The Kandy Esala Perahera is not only a 
religious ritual but also a Folk festival which provides an occasion for local 
artists and the muti-racial populace to exhibit their reverence and devotion 
to the Enlightened One —- The Buddha and to Gods and Goddesses such as 
Natha, Visnu, Kataragama and Pattini who with their divine _ blessings 
protect this Island. 


The Asala Senakeliya (festival) begins when the Nekat Mohottala 
(Astrologer of the Temple) casts the time to give the most auspicious moment 
on the Amavaka (New Moon) day in the month of Esala at which the Kapa 
should be planted. According the Kapuralas (officiating priests) of the four 
Devales, Natha, Visnu, Katragama and Pattini walk towards a young jak 
tree which has not borne fruits, clear the ground round the tree and consecrate 
it with the smoke of burning incense, smearing it with the paste of sandun 
(Sandlewood) and further by lightning a pahana (lamp) with nine wicks which 
is placed at the foot of the tree together with nine betel leaves and nine 
different kinds of flowers arranged on an asana (seat). The Kapurala of the 
Vishnu Devale, attired in a clean white cloth after purifying himself by 
rubbing and washing the body with lemon juice, takes the axe, fells the tree 
from its root, and cuts the trunk transversally into four pieces of equal 
length to be given to the four Devales. ‘The lowest piece being the property 
of the Natha Devala the next of the Maha Vishnu Devale and the a 
piece is the property of the Pattini Devale. 


Each piece is carried to its respective Devale accompanied by Hevisi 
puja (an offering of the rhythmic beat of the drums) and fixed on the appro- 
priate places on the ground of each of the four Devales. A shelter is erected 
and covered with cloth to keep it unseen, and beautifully decorated all round 
with gok-kola (tender coconut ola leaves). Thus, meticulously prepared and 
planted the pieces are called Kapa. The symbolic meaning and significance 
of this kapa is intrigueing. The kapa is the symbol of Indra the God of rain 
and signifies that Indra himself takes up his residence there at the abode of 
the local deity. Indra being the God of rain the water producing festival in 
Esala was held in his honour to sumbolise His act of releasing waters for the 
sake of fertility and prosperity. The Kapuralas carry the insignia of their deity 
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for five nights in succession round the Kapa within the precincts of its own 
shrine. On the sixth night, the Perahera of the four devales form in the 
Deva Sanhinda (The gate of the Temple of the Tooth) in order of precedence. 
After the boom of the cannon the combined Peraheras begin the first circuit 
of the city. These processions which are called the Kumbal Perahera continue 
for five days. The spectator who is eagerly waiting for the glimpse of the 
Perahera first hears the distant sound of the resonant drums beautifully 
echoed by the surrounding hills. These are immediately followed by the 
sounds of whip crackers who herald the coming of the Perahera. 


As the Perahera approaches one can see colourful banners and standard 
bearers on either side gently walking towards the spectators. The Peramune 
Rala with his long white beard rides the first elephant carrying the Lekammi- 
tiya, the ola record of the properties and services owed by the tenants of the 
Maligawa. The Hewisi drummers play on the Dawula Tammettama to the 
accompaniment of the Horanewa and Talampota. It is the Gaman hewisiya 
(Martial beat) which is played here. The drum beat is as follows : 


Jen Jengakkita Takkata Tarikita 


Riding the second elephant is the Gajanayaka Nilame, the Chief of the 

Royal elephant stable, carrying the silver ankusa, the emblem of his office, 
Then the phalanx of elephants three in a row, gaily dressed and decorated, 
march to the beat of the Gaman Hewisiya alternating with troops of Panteru, 
_Udakki, Raban and li keli (stick) dancers. The Kariya Korala, the master of 
the ceremonies walks next attended by temple officials, drummers and dancers. 


It is only now that the Temple tusker, proud and majestic in appearance 
walks on pawada white cloths spread for its feet to tread on unsoiled ground. 
He carries the golden casket of the Tooth-relic and is flanked by the tuskers 
who carry attendants that bless his precious burden with showers of fragrant 
jasmin. The Temple tusker carrying the Karanduwa (reliquary) containing 
the Sacred Relics is accompanied by two rows of dancers accompanied by 
two rows of Panteru dancers singing the Gajaga vannama, the song of the 
elephant carrying the Relic casket. Pancaturiya nada, the voice of the five 
instruments nagasinnam, tabboruwa, talampota, dakkiya, sinnama 1s played 
in front of the tusker while the Kavikara maduwa follows immediately behind. 
The lay custodian of the Temple of the Tooth-relic, the Diyawadana Nilame 
appears in the company of temple officials bringing up the rear with hundreds 
of skilled Kandyan dancers and drummers reaching the height of excellence 
in their art. Amidst the lustre the four Devale Peraheras follow after parading 
through the streets the Perahera returns to the vicinity of the Devales. The 
drummers then change the beat of their drums and play the five Walinadas. 
While passing each of the devales they play the Devapade drum beat in respect 
of the God. Similarly when the Dewala Peraheras pass the Temple of the 
Tooth-relic the drummers play the Tewa pade to adore the Sacred Tooth-relic. 
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When the pageant is over the Perahera relic casket is taken back to the 
upper chamber of the Temple. The drummers stand in two rows at the 
ambarawa, the tunnel entrance to the Temple and play the Ainbara hewisiya 


Jen Jejen Jen Tarikita Dominita Ta 


The final Davel Perahera, (the mid-day pageant) proceeds three times 
around the Temple square. On this final day I have often heard the drummers 


playing a slow beat to the rhythm, of 
Jen Gaj Jen Kititak Kittaka 


to indicate with a heavy heart that the whole pageant has reached its penulti- 
mate stage. According to popular belief, the pageant could not be successfully 
completed without the guidance, protection and the blessings of the Gods. 
This calls for a special ceremony intended to seek divine forgiveness for any 
lapses in the pageant and also to offer profuse thanks to the Divine powers. 
This ceremony which is a dance ritual called Valiyakum Netima goes on for 
seven successive days within the sacred precincts of the Maha Visnu Devale. 


Conclusion 


Musical ritual of the Temple of the Sacred Tooth-relic in Kandy 
is a complex system, by itself which calls for detailed and thorough analysis. 
Although this sacred ritual has been held from very ancient times, it is very 
unfortunate that it has escaped the attention of the eye of the serious scholars. 
The attempt was made by A.M. Hocart to comprehend at his best as to what 
really constitutes this ritual. Even Hocart for that matter could not have 
comprehended with appreciation the musical aspects of the ritual particularly 
when it comes to ritualistic drumming and singing. For example the complex 
but beautiful drum-beats and the accompanying singing has escaped his 
attention. If Hocart had been fortunate enough to feel the pulse of this 
wonderful musical ritual, this attempt of mine would have been rendered 
superfluous for the simple reason that Hocart could have given a very welcome 
evaluation. During Hocart’s time there were far more accomplished and 
talented drummers who performed their Rajakariya, the services with a greater 
degree of devotion and understanding than now. At a time when Rajakariya 
service is fast disappearing due to the impact of socio-economic changes, the 
task of searching for a genuine drummer who is really adopting the art iS 
difficult. The Temple service men of to-day though they enjoy the privileges 
of an ancient system in terms of land holdings produce etc., yet when it comes 
to the occasion of rendering their services they rather evade than perform 
their duties. The experienced dancers, drummers and musicians would 
prefer to send their inexperienced sons to perform this service as a result of 
which this age-old ritualistic service is definitely showing signs of not only 
decay but also of extinction. 
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Those who are responsible for the Nagasinnam music do not at all 
show any knowledge of training in the art. When interviewed for the purpose 
of record a Nagasinnam player was frank enough to confess that he cannot 
identify even the beat which should be played on this occasion. The present 
Nagasinnam musicians admit their ignorance as they are mere substitutes as 
genuine players are no more. When confronted with a few varieties 
of damaged drums stored in the Hewisi Gabadawa, it was extremely difficult 
to locate any drummer who could in the first instance identify and name the 
musical instruments. This is a clear example that the art is dying if not already 
dead. 


This attempt is therefore a result of a desire to maintain some record at 
least of the fragments of a dying art. 
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